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GIRLS' NOVELS IN FRANCE. 

BY YETTA BLAZE DE BUBY. 



Eeplting to the question, Why has neither Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, nor Paul Bourget written books that girls may read? I 
should like to point out that Flaubert has written "Cmur Sim- 
ple" Maupassant, "L'lnfirme," and "Revenants," wonderful 
studies in psychology from which love is absent. Now, love is 
the object of a girl's greatest curiosity, and, consequently, girls 
will read neither "Cceur Simple," nor "L'lnfirme" nor "Reve- 
nants" since they would not find in them what they seek. More- 
over, to speak of love to the French girl is a difficult matter. 

In American or even in English society, where work, being 
obligatory, so to speak, leaves but to very few the leisure of the 
dolce far niente, in these societies where there is a certain amount 
of liberty in the relations between the sexes, a girl may be justified 
in allowing some licence to her imaginative sensibility. So much 
the worse for her if, while seeking to realize in life that which she 
has planned out of her reading, she only succeeds in getting mar- 
ried after a series of broken-off engagements. Her experience is 
acquired; the heart of an American or English woman has formed 
its supreme attachment only after passing through a novitiate. 
This previous knowledge, however, which is a kind of guarantee as 
regards the security of the Saxon household, would involve for 
the Frenchwoman an almost certain condemnation to celibacy. 
Such being the case, since sentiment properly so-called has no 
more than an exceptional relation to marriage, and since after 
marriage the life of sentiment has only to do with naturalistic 
novels forbidden to young people, would it not be logical to de- 
clare the reading of novels as hurtful to girls before marriage in 
France as to young wives after. In both cases such reading would 
serve only to excite their thirst in the desert. 
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Since New Year's Day, 1620, when Pierre Arnaud announced 
to his fifteen-year-old daughter, Angelica, just as her mind was 
filled with dreams of fashionable life, that she was appointed 
Abbess of Port Koyal; since then down to our own time, the con- 
vent in France has remained the refuge of women left without 
natural protectors. To these involuntary recluses of bygone days, 
who in their heart of hearts were all opposed to the vows they had 
been compelled to take, the gaiety of not a few abbeys rendered 
their lives agreeable, even when they possessed a most decidedly 
worldly disposition. But this gaiety no longer exists. 

To-day, however, as formerly, the marriage day is the termina- 
tion of the despotism exercised among us by the family, and the 
girl who refuses the lot chosen for her beforehand must wait a 
long time before she can have in French society a position equal 
to that, not of the married woman, but of the woman separated 
from her husband when she is not disgraced. 

In France, the unmarried woman oscillates between two 
equally painful extremes in her relations with the other sex. The 
men either show her such an exaggerated respect that they seem 
to point her to the cloister as being her proper abode, or else they 
assume an aggressive familiarity towards her, and a tone bor- 
dering on libertinage. She must either belong to God alone, or 
else become common property, this ownerless individual, who, 
having no other protection than what is obtainable from the 
courtesy of each, has not much to expect from anyone. 

In a society the interior strata of which are capable of resisting 
the effects of any revolution, in a society where certain prejudices 
form, so to speak, its raison d'ttre, and where, in reference to this 
very question of celibacy, a duke's daughter does not differ from 
the daughter of a concierge, in a society, in fine, where sentiment 
is a priori excluded from marriage, what necessity is there for a 
girl to read novels? On the contrary, it is better for her to culti- 
vate all that can calm and restrain her imagination. Since to-day 
as formerly for the French girl, marriage, in the best acceptation 
of the word, exception being made of ambitious and society 
women, is but the sine qua non of maternity; the less a modern 
lourgeoise swerves from the rules of education of the seventeenth 
century, the better will she observe the mean that lies between a 
narrow religious practice and the requirements of the household. 

A lourgeoise in the time of Pascal had not much leisure for 
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sentiment; and as a Tartuffe was not to be met with by every El- 
mire, many a woman passed her life without ever being troubled 
by conflicts resulting from its activity. It may be objected that 
French memoirs are made up of 6tories in which sentiment plays 
the chief part. This is true; but the heroines are rarely girls, and 
the typical novel of the seventeenth century, "La Princesse de 
Cloves," bears out what I say, inasmuch as, whatever may have 
been Madame de Cloves' virtue and purity of mind, the Due de 
Nemours wooed her not as Mademoiselle de Chartres, but as the 
married Princesse de Cleves. 

To the reproach foreigners are fond of making, that we write 
no fiction which girls can read, we might reply that we have left 
this task for them, since it is the Tauchnitz edition and the trans- 
lations of these volumes which form the staple of our French girls* 
reading. Such books as these, being introduced among young 
people whose future is rarely based on a love-match, have suggest- 
ed to our authors, especially our women authors, a new literature 
of imitation. 

The weak point in this innovation would appear to be that 
it reveals to our young girl readers only the noble and generous 
side of love, and too easily persuades these young hearts that 
men are, as a rule, chivalrous and only too ready to marry girls 
without fortune. 

Already the so-called harmless "Tauchnitz" had sown hurtful 
illusions in the minds of those who were destined to the "manage 
de raison," since the awakening was much more bitter for girls 
that had regarded their husbands as lovers, than for those that 
had taken the common-sense view and looked upon their future 
husband as the embodiment of marriage and the family. 

If every book in the Tauchnitz edition showed, together with 
the infidelities we seek to hide from our girls, the hard lessons 
taught by such conduct, as Goldsmith does in "The Vicar of 
Wakefield," then "girls' novels" would be reasonable enough. The 
sentimentality of Saxon marriages, set forth in English and 
American novels, has led so many French girls to transform the 
solicitor's clerk who marries them into a hero of the romantic 
kind, that one might almost conclude there is a "Tauchnitz" in 
the innermost heart of many of our "Emma Bovaries." 

"When one considers what is the life led by a woman belonging 
to the middle classes in France, it is nothing but logical to assert 
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that its legitimate consequence is a starving of the imagination. 
Our great-grandmothers were educated under a system that made 
their childhood one round of filial and religious duties, and their 
married life a round of maternal and household tasks. Magis- 
trates' -wives, like Madame Pernelle and others of Molieres 
comedies, had no five o'clock receptions, for they supped at five, 
had family prayers at seven, and at nine everyone was in bed. In 
such a life, girls had no more opportunity to read tales of romance 
than married women of the same period had to become heroines 
of a Paul Bourget novel. 

One consequence of the Second Empire and of the modifica- 
tion it brought about by its cosmopolitanism among the French 
middle classes, was the spread of the knowledge of the English 
language. The English novel thus became a school text-book, as 
being comparatively easy to read; and furnished a model to 
Madame Craven, who at once began to write the novel with a 
purpose of the Faubourg St. Germain and religious style. 
Madame Grerille followed suit with the simply moral novel, where 
the society is elegant but not aristocratic. As for the novel "ac- 
cessible" to girls, but written equally for their mothers, that is to 
say, the real, human novel, the authors who have reached the 
greatest literary excellence are Madame Bentzon and Madame 
Caro. They are without rivals in this particular kind of writing. 
In Madame Bentzon's books, one does not see the fixed determi- 
nation to depict only one social phase which is exhibited in the 
writing of Madame Craven. What is especially visible is the de- 
velopment of an "idea," in the domain of morals or conscience, 
certain familiar evolutions of the mind, leading to remorse, a con- 
version, a divorce even, so many minute studies of the inner life 
which it is wise to let girls read in order to stimulate their men- 
tal vigilance and encourage them to examine their own hearts. 

I. 

The monotony of Madame Craven's writing is due to two 
causes, of which one has already been mentioned, the prominence 
of purpose; the other is the constant reproduction of two uniform 
types. Alexandrine d'Alop6us and Fernand de Laferronays, her 
heroes in the "Ricit d'une Soeur,"isU. in love, and get married; 
and their correspondence, which, according to the reader's stand- 
point, may be considered either interesting or absurd, is at any 
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rate true to life, palpitating with reality, and consequently touch- 
ing. As a novel of magic love the book is admirable; and the 
demand existing among the public for such a publication is proved 
by the fact that no fewer than forty editions have been issued. 
This, however, is no reason why, in her succeeding books, 
Madame Craven should have always presented us with Alex- 
andrines and Fernands, why other lovers, Gauthier and Lucie, 
Anne Severin and Guy, for example, should necessarily pass 
through the same anxieties of ardent affection and devotion as the 
heroes of the " Recit d'une Soeur." The repetition becomes weari- 
some in the end. One of this author's latest works is "Le Val- 
briant," in which we find, no less than in her first, the same double 
note of tenderness and devotion, together with some vigorous 
tones of the spirit of caste, which give their character to the whole 
book. Lucie, Marchioness de Livernois, has been unfortunate 
enough to have as a husband a bettor, a gambler, a libertine, whom 
she nevertheless adored. On returning, a widow, to her father's 
house, she meets once more with the companion of her childhood, 
Gauthier d'Arcy, who, in spite of his noble birth, has made him- 
self a business man. In the eyes of the Marchioness, therefore, 
Gauthier is a "dichu." "A gentleman cannot fall lower than in 
becoming a manufacturer," she says. On his side, Gauthier, who 
has always loved Lucie, even before her marriage, feels very keenly 
the cruelty of such social distinctions. Let us remark en passant 
the childishness of Madame Craven's resources; since she is re- 
duced to separate her two heroes for such absurd causes. One 
is puzzled to know whence this woman, who declares Gauthier 
dishonored because he works, obtains the Christian humility need- 
ful for prayer, when kneeling beside Gauthier, she declares her- 
self one with the man she so much despises. An accident, which 
gives Gauthier opportunity of performing an heroic action, and 
which at the same time makes a martyr of him (he becomes blind), 
touches the heart of the Marchioness, who marries him. A char- 
acter at once so religious and so inflexible, who passes her life at 
the feet of the Christ, while wilfully forgetting, it must be pre- 
sumed, that Joseph was a carpenter, a character to whom it needs 
no less than the blindness of the man she loves to make her ex- 
perience a generous impulse, is really too little of a woman to 
exercise much charm on a reader. Let us hope, at least, that the 
emulation of Madame Craven's women readers will not be aroused. 
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If in "Anne Severin" the moral is somewhat less childish, it 
is scarcely more probable. The Marquis de Villois (we are al- 
ways among the Marquises), is smitten with the charms of 
Mademoiselle de Nailles, and marries her at the time of the great 
emigration. Their son, Guy, falls in love with his cousin, Anne 
Severin, they have passed their childhood together, and the little 
Anne is so perfect that already at nine years old she adjures Guy 
to "show himself more affectionate than ever to his father at 
times when the latter was most unjust." But a beautiful Eng- 
lish girl crosses Guy's path, and he offers his heart to this for- 
eigner, so that Anne believes herself abandoned. Here Madame 
Craven gets out of a difficulty by bringing Catholic proselytism 
into play. On Good Friday, under the dome of St. Peter's itself, 
the beautiful English girl makes fun of the priest who is preach- 
ing, and Guy, whom we may excuse for being shocked, breaks off 
his engagement with the eccentric foreigner and marries Anne. 
It must be confessed that such books as these are written for a 
special public, a public composed of fossils, a public which since 
1830 has given up everything excepting the admiration of its own 
obstinacy. 

When in the "Correspondant" which is the organ of this 
coterie, Mrs. Craven was able to devote herself to biography and 
came to speak of Father Damiens and Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
she showed what she was capable of. She rose into the sphere of 
abstract considerations, and the abstract is what she succeeds in 
best. On the other hand, a cleverer writer even than Madame 
Craven would not thrive within such narrow bounds. Where 
hearts can love only Duchesses, and love's most passionate yearn- 
ings are invariably and solely religious, how can the author be 
normally interesting? 

The same "parti pris" which stamps the writing of Madame 
Craven will be found in different guise, but quite as marked, in 
that of Madame Greville. Instead of the reign of the Duchesses, 
we shall see that of the "Bourgeoisie." The sceptre is of differ- 
ent material but quite as despotic; there is the same systematic 
disdain of all that does not exactly square with the kind of society 
depicted. Take, for example, Madame Ramey and her niece, 
Sylvie, in the "Fiance' de Sylvie" We have two women of edu- 
cation and elegant manners, whom we should expect to be on 
visiting terms with the "Chateaux" round about. Such, how- 
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ever, is not the case, and the inmates of the "Herbages," which 
is the name of Madame Barney's country-house, appear to be re- 
duced to the society of their Paris friends. There is a good 
deal of truth in this representation of provincial exclusiveness. 
But the "Bourgeoisie" in the provinces is separated from the 
nobility mainly by its own pride and good qualities; so that the 
exclusiveness comes rather from its own side. Faithful to its 
traditions of austerity, it refuses to indulge in racing and sporting 
amusements, from which its common sense, quite aj5 wide awake 
as in the time of Moliere, keeps it aloof, well knowing that it 
would only compromise its fortune in them. If, out of the twen- 
ty novels or so written by Madame Gre>ille, I have chosen as an 
example, " Le Manc&de Sylvie" it is because this book, like those 
of Madame Craven, shows us the same rigid indifference of the 
characters to all that does not belong to their own circle, and a 
narrowness of thought under cover of Liberalism quite as un- 
yielding as that of Catholic proselytism. We have seen Madame 
Craven preach love in marriage, when the marriage was between 
Catholic "grands seigneurs." Here we shall have love in mar- 
riage once more; but, at the same time, we shall perceive the 
frailty of this love. Will it be a very edifying piece of reading 
for girls to see a husband, after twenty years of faithful married 
life, so easily led to neglect his excellent wife by the manoeuvres 
of a child? 

Pierre Clermont has married Amelie for love. They have 
no children and their ward, Sylvie, takes the place of one. But 
Sylvie Germain systematically refuses to marry. She loves her 
guardian and he, being touched by this affection, comes to share 
her feeling. Neither of them really fails in relations of duty to 
Am61ie; but Pierre considers he is doing no harm in speaking 
tenderly to Sylvie, in listening to the confession of her feelings, 
and in letting himself be affected by her charm. However, 
Jacques Debrancy, the fianc'e, to whom Sylvie has given his 
cong'e, goes to Amelie Clermont for consolation, and, when the 
latter pours balm into his wounded heart, he perceives that, 
while imagining himself to be in love with Sylvie, he in reality 
had loved her godmother, Amelie. As all the harm has been 
caused by Sylvie, it is she who will make reparation. She has 
no difficulty in bringing Pierre back to the path of duty, from 
which, indeed, they both had strayed only in thought; and ulti- 
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mately she marries Jacques. But is not the essence of error in 
the thought? And, for young minds, is there not great danger 
in insisting on the difference between thought and action where 
duty is concerned. 

In reference to these questions of conscience, there appears 
to us to be much more relevancy in the novels of Madame Caro 
and Madame Bentzon; especially in the "Vn Remords" of the 
latter. Here the working of the heroine's conscience is the 
main part of the work, and we see the culpability of the char- 
acter depend not on acts but on the tacit consent of the mind; 
a thing which it is so important to inculcate in the young con- 
science. We will consider first the writing of Madame Caro. 

II. 

One of the advantages of Madame Caro's novels, especially 
for foreign readers, is that they do not deal with an exclusive 
phase of society, but, upon the whole, describe the various 
phases, mixed as they are in actual life, and without separating 
them into coteries. The "Roman de Jeune Fills" represents 
provincial life, like the "Fiance de Sylvief but a provincial life 
which has been better studied and is nearer to reality. The 
scene of the story is a part of the country where the pettiness and 
paltriness peculiar to small places is somewhat ennobled by a 
sentiment of joint responsibility and relationship. Such a sen- 
timent is often found uniting the inhabitants of a town 
where the fathers have begun friendships that the children con- 
tinue. Lise Dauny is in love with the handsome Captain 
d'Esparvis. Lise is only the humble daughter of a clerk in the 
Mairie offices, and she has no fortune. The Baron d'Esparvis 
might with his title make a marriage for money, but he loves 
Lise and is going to marry her when Arthur Dauny, Lise's 
brother, who has fallen into low company, is condemned to eight 
years' penal servitude. As d'Esparvis will not consent to give 
up Lise, even in face of this dishonor, she heroically sacrifices 
herself and says adieu to her lover. Henceforth, Lise Dauny is 
alone, for her poor mother did not survive the disgrace. One 
day, Arthur returns to his native place and, while living with his 
sister, renders her life still more wretched by his conduct and 
bad company. Her father's home is made a veritable hell; on 
one occasion she is threatened with criminal violence by one of 
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her brother's associates, and she flies half mad from the house. 
At length, Arthur is smitten with paralysis, but even in this 
state he succeeds in torturing his sister; he requires her not only 
to care for him, but personally to wait on him at all times, 
harasses and terrifies her, and enjoys being able to make her 
suffer. When, at last, death delivers Lise from this wretch she 
is worn out with her trials and struggles; and, after her existence 
of sacrifice, would have nothing but despair left to her if Georges 
Werner, an old companion of her childhood and a man of noble 
heart, did not come forward to tell her that he loved her. When 
she was attached to d'Esparvis, he had forborne to urge his suit, 
but, now that she was free, he offered her his hand and his heart. 

Compared with " Fkchi de Madeleine," Madame Caro's 
"chef d'oeuvre" or with "Souci" "Fausse Route" and many 
other books from her powerful and delicate pen, the "Roman 
de Jeune Fille" may be regarded as one of those most suited to 
her talent. We get a novel in which the facts themselves sug- 
gest a moral line of conduct and the morality permeates the 
facts, a novel of exceedingly subtle psychology whence a lesson 
is obtained without preaching; the virtue of Lise, the admirable 
sacrifice of her love to the honor of d'Esparvis, the gentle pa- 
tience she shows to her ignoble brother, and above all, the ele- 
vation of soul which leads her to say to Arthur, "in order to 
nurse you better, my brother, I will love you;" everything in 
this study is so ordered as to produce a book of wholesome and 
bracing reading for girls, a true "Roman de Jeune Fille." 

We select now from the repertory of Madame Bentzon an ex- 
ample of a nature no less strongly tempered than that of Lise, 
but whose perfecting process was much more arduous, inasmuch 
as it fathomed the bottom of the moral abyss before rising into 
the true possession of itself. Lueette d'Armancon, the heroine 
in Madame Bentzon's "Tony" who has lost her mother, is left 
to the care of her father, a man of intemperate habits and con- 
trolled by a woman who serves in the house. The father dies 
and Lueette finds that, instead of the inheritance she had a 
right to expect, not more than an eighth remains. At the 
same time, she realizes that she loves Eaynal, an American who 
has gone back to his own country to seek his fortune. For 
eight years Lueette lives on the letters she receives from Eay- 
nal. This torturing absence, however, has not been without 
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profit; it has developed her nature, fortified her conscience, and 
when, after so long a time, Eaynal writes to Lucette, "For eight 
years I have been repressing the cry of my heart: 'Lucette, be 
my wife,' " when Eaynal and Lucette at length get married, all 
girl readers of the book have amply received the teaching that 
every book written for the young should contain. But since this 
novel speaks only of Lucette and Eaynal, why is it entitled 
"Tony?" For this reason Monsieur d'Armancon had a son by 
the servant mentioned above, and it is partly owing to this nat- 
ural brother, that Lucette obtains her moral salvation. In her 
childhood Lucette's violent and passionate character rendered 
her so jealous of the preference Monsieur d'Armancon accorded 
to Tony that one day she pushed the latter into the pond; im- 
mediately filled with horror and despair she threw herself in after 
him, and it was from this baptism of crime that Lucette came 
forth regenerated; so that "Tony" is the most appropriate name 
for the book, which shows us Lucette's mind passing from death 
to resurrection through her brother's indirect agency. 

In "Remords" the story is, if such a thing be possible, still 
more impregnated with the conscience "motif" than in "Tony." 
Everything turns on a tacit complicity, on a duty neglected, 
not on a fault committed. "Remords" shows us that it is not 
enough to devote oneself to others, we ought to love them. 
The remorse of Manuela is not the feeling of having done 
wrong, but that of not having done right. Manuela, who is a 
beautiful Mexican girl, arrives in Paris and falls in love with 
one of those novelists whose own adventures and experiences 
furnish them with the material necessary to their literary produc- 
tion. The novelist abandons her and she marries Walrey, a 
man of noble character and loyal heart, but, being only a Flem- 
ish manufacturer, somewhat heavy and not at all romantic. 

The tedium of living in the midst of blast furnaces induces 
Manuela, whose heart sometimes overflows, to confide to paper 
the souvenirs of her bygone love. A violent and refractory fore- 
man, who nourishes a mad passion for Manuela, finds one of the 
leaves of this journal, and, in order to render Manuela free, he 
kills her husband. Just at the moment when Manuela sees 
Walrey receiving his death wound, she awakes to the conscious- 
ness that it is in reality herself who is the murderer. She has 
killed her husband by her yearning after the past; she has killed 
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him by her egotistic self-contemplation. She has killed him 
because, instead of learning to love him, noble and generous as 
he was, she has only lived in pity of herself. 

Providence, however, is merciful. Walrey survives for a 
month, during which time the unfortunate man, who now feels 
that he is adored, but has no strength to penetrate into the causes 
of the change, experiences such an infinite sweetness and tran- 
quillity of happiness that Manuela, without soothing her con- 
science, can at least feel in the intense love she has for him who 
merits it enough torture to make her expiate her mistake. 

After the death of Walrey we see Manuela gradually waste 
away under the influence of her self reproaches, and the volume 
closes with the remark of the old cure who, knowing all, looks 
at Manuela and says, "When the soul can no longer support its 
burden, God delivers it." "Remords" touches not only negli- 
gent wives or those who do not realize their duty. Many a girl, 
on examining her conscience, must accuse herself of having per- 
formed her task in the letter only, while neglecting the spirit. 
In "Remords" will be found a call to active good, which is profit- 
able to everyone, an admirable example of inner awakening, an 
implicit warning to all consciences to pause before the tempta- 
tion that leads to passive satisfactions; in fine, a thoroughly 
wholesome incentive to the quickening of our acts by love, and 
an implied judgment that our tasks, however well accomplished 
they may be, are only half done if our hearts are not in them. 

III. 

After the short sketch we have given of our most eminent 
writers for girls, it remains only to add a few concluding obser- 
vations. Our opinion is that the depicting of objective situa- 
tions, however risky they may be, is far less likely to injure the 
impressionable minds of our girls than moral data which are too 
elastic. In a word, it is less dangerous to show a girl moving 
in society the manners and morals even of an irregular phase of 
life, since she neither has, nor will have, any experience of it, 
than to show her characters without decision or definite outline, 
who are incapable of analysis or self-direction. If, however, this 
is done it should be done after the manner of Madame Bentzon 
in "Remords" or in "Tony," and in such a way as to arouse 
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young minds to a realization of their inner life, and arm them 
against a sluggish conscience as against their worst enemy. 

The books, on the contrary, written by Madame Craven are 
useless and perishable, the religion they teach is not the religion 
of the gospel but of a coterie; and the representation of human 
duty is just as false in these books, where honor and honesty 
turn their backs upon each other. The Duchesses in France for 
whom Mrs. Craven, herself* a "grande dame" wrote, have, for 
a long time now, come chiefly from the manufacturing class; they 
are women who owe their fortune and the dukedom it buys 
to the industry of their fathers. The social morality of Madame 
Craven's books is consequently as relaxing and unlikely as their 
religious morality. Morally speaking, the case is similar in Mad- 
ame Gr6ville's books, which are so many passionate pleadings 
to prove the contrary of what is taught in Madame Craven's 
novels; that is to say, they are written to prove that, outside the 
"Sainte Bourgeoisie," there can exist nothing which is good. In 
Madame Craven's writings there are too many churches, in 
Madame GrSville's too few. The novel is not a Catechism, nor 
yet a "Citizen's Manual," it is rather the history of the human 
heart in its relations with love. It is as little reasonable to 
make the moral forces of the soul depend on its mystical ten- 
dencies as it is to do the reverse, by affirming that the only 
strong souls are those which are void of religious tendencies. 

In our opinion, the true "girl's novel" is the one that accent- 
uates the rdle of personal responsibility instead of diminishing 
it, the novel, in fine, such as it is conceived by Madame Caro and 
Madame Bentzon, the novel which enables girla to see clearly 
into their own hearts. The taste for the things of the soul, 
the preference the French woman has for seeking to know what 
is going on in the heart, is peculiarly manifest in the child, who 
among us will be much more interested in Cinderella's thoughts 
and feelings than in the splendor of the godmother's coach. 

It is therefore necessary to speak to her heart, but also to 

her mind. Like Madame Bentzon, the novelist should not be 

afraid to lead her even to the contemplation of crime itself, 

when an awakening is to follow from it as with Lucette in 

"Tony." 

Yetta Blaze de Buby. 

•Madame Craven -was the daughter of the Comte de la Ferronays, 
French Ambassador at Rome under Charles X. 



